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ABSTRACT 

This report is one in a series on the work of the 30 
pilot projects that form the European Community's second Programme on 
the Transition from Education to Adult and Working Life. Many of the 
projects in the Transition Programme are involved in developing or 
implementing work experience programs as a means of helping young 
people's personal, social, and vocational development. In doing so, 
they have had to face a number of curriculum and organization issues; 
five of these key issues are analyzed in this report: (1) How can 
work experience programs be made more effective?; (2) Is work 
experience for all students or only for some?; (3) How can work 
experience programs be integrated into the rest of the curriculum?; 
(4) How can liaison between schools and the world of work be 
established?; and (5) What help should teachers be offered to improve 
their knowledge of the world of work and to run successful work 
experience programs? The experiences of many of the pilot projects 
are synthesized in the report to provide answers to these questions, 
and a list of contacts for projects referred to in the text is 
appended. (KC) 
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Preface 



Ihis report is one in a series on the work and results of the 30 pilot 
projects in the European Ocrarunity Action Progranm on the Transition 
of ycwng people from education to adult and working life. 

The Programme is based on a Resolution of Jaly 1982 by the Gxmcil and 
the Ministers of Education m^tii^ within the Council. Ohe projects, 
vAiich are jointly financed by the Ccranission of the European CJccirauni- 
ties and national axithorities, were set xsp in 1983 and vdll finish in 
1987. 

« 

The itain themes of the Programroe, based on the Resolution, }fjere: 

• the developnent and vise of wrk e^qperlence sdiemes in secondary 
education; 

• the developnent of equal opportunities for girls and young woaan; 

• the iirproveiaent of guidance and counselling and the developtient of 
youth infonnation services; 

• staff dsvelcpraent prograannes; 

• the develcpoent of new fonts of assessirent and certification; 

• the integration of young migrants; 

• "education for enterprise"; 

• schools and social action; the prev^tion of illiteracy, drop-out, 
delinquency, drvg abuse; 

• the develcpoaent of alternative curricula; 

• oo-cperation and partnership in a local or regional context. 

Further information on the Programoe and other reports on it published 
on bdialf of the CScraoaission by UMIAN can be obtained by writing to 
the address shewn on the ocver. 
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Abcut this report 



Work experiBTiCB is being nsDre and nare widely used as a raeans to help 
ycwng people's pemaial, social and vocational developoient. Many dif- 
ferent kinds of schanes can be found. Ihey are used for ptpils of dif- 
fering ages; in different stages, and types, of education; and with 
different aims. 

Most of the projects in the Transition Programme are involved in de- 
veloping or inplementing such scheiaes. In doing so, they have had to 
face a number of curriculum and organisation issues. Ihis report deals 
with five key ones: 

1. How can we inake work experience schemes itore effective ? It is 
siiggested that lODre attention needs to be paid to fonruLating clear 
aims: to the key occnponents of a successful scheme: to using work 
experieDce in a phased or sequential approach: and assessing outcxxnss 
and quality. 

2. Is work experience for all students or only for scn^? Generally, 
work e3q)erienoe is not offered to all stidents but only to those \iho 
are on more "practical" courses. Ihe report reviews the arguments for 
offering it to all. 

3. Hew can work experience schemes be integrated into the rest of 
the curricolum? Ways must be found to ensure that work ejqperience com- 
plements and reinforces the existing processes of learning and devel- 
opment. 

4. Hew can liaison between schools and the world of work be estab- 
lished ? Good contacts with tl^e world outside the school are a precm- 
dition for organising successful schemes. Transition pilot projects 
have used three distinctive 2$3proaches: twinning sdiemes; local liai- 
son ccnmittees; and regionaQ. co-ordinating agencies. 
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5. What help shcxild teachera ba o ffered to iitprxave their knowledge 
of the wo rld of woric and to rvm stiooessful work experienoe schemes ? 

New denands on teachers concsem better Jmowledge of the world of work, 
new attitudes and new skills. Part of the answer lies in offering them, 
too, woric experienoe outside the school. 

The report is a synthesis of pilot projects' answers to these ques- 
tions as demonstrated in their activities over the past 3 years. It 
is offered as a contribution to planning, policy develcpaent and Im- 
plementaticai, particularly at the rogiOTal/local level and in schov^ls 
and training institutes. 
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1. 13id uses of ycfxik eoq^i&noa 



Ihere is new wide eicoegtdjnce that offering young people ejqperience of 
work can inalcd a powerful contribution to their learning and develop- 
ment. But schanes of work e>5)eriei>oe vary ocsisiderably in their effec- 
tiveness, and the purpose of this di^^ter is to look at the different 
uses of work e)qperienoe, and the key factors v*iich, fraa the ejqperi- 
enoe of tte pilot projects, would seem to infltienoe whether a sdieite 
is as effective as it can be. 

[definitions 



In this r^rt, the following definition of work experience has been 
vised: 

Box 1 

Work experiwoB is any planned activity ^Mch forms part of 
an educational process, which introduces young pec^le into 
a work environment in which they see ancVor carry out tasks 
without taking on the full responsibility of a worker. 



Work, of course, does not mean sinpiy waged enployment. Self-ertplqy- 
ment, working in a cooperative, and sane forms of voluntary work, or 
work in the cotKunity, are all, nowadays, just as caman forms of 
••work" as eaaqployment in a large firm. In this report, however, most of 
the exaitples are drawn fron sdbemes which vise placements in industry, 
coraneroe, agriculture and social services. 

Vfork e}qperienoe, in fact, is ocraraonly understood to mean a placement 
in a firm. However the projects, and other initiatives, do shew that 
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there are other laeans (than placsements) \*iich can be \3sed sixx3essfully 
to give young people an introiuction, of saae kind, to the world of 
work. In Menibar CQUirtxies, all of the following can be fourxi in use: 



Possible elements of vork experience schemes 



Box 2 



in-school 



out-of-school 



1. lecture/guest • speaker 7 . 

2. school-industry conference 

3. role-playing game 8. 

4. simulated business gaine 9. 

5. mini-enterprise 10. 
6o industrial projects li. 



work exploration centre, 
off-site training workshop 
use of industrial facilities 
visit/guided tour 
observation; work-shadcwing; 
placements in a work-situation 



See Glossary annexed, on sceae of these terms. 



All of these can be used independently, for different purposes - on 
which see Aims and methods, in the following section. Iheir valxae can 
be increased by using them together, for instance: 

• in-schcjl lectures/conferences and out-of -school visits/cruides 
are useful part of preparation or introduction to a work e^qjerience 
placement; 

• role-play/simulation qames/mini-°entarprise3 may be inportant sub- 
stitutes in (e.g.) rural areas \Aiere an industry/corameroe/servioe sec- 
tor is not available to provide placements. Biey may also have practi- 
cal advantages such as being more easily structured, and offering more 
scope for controlling the learning environment cccpared with placements 
and other out-of-school situations. 

Indeed, one of the conclusiona in this report is that they should be 
used together, in a sequential approacSi. 
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AltDS and ssethods 



To pre{»re young people for working life the world of work is, itself, 
a ready-Mde resource. It provides a ^>ecial learning enviroraasnt 
vAiich is cxicplenentary to the scixx>lH;irorld eaxi cannot be offered 

in a classroGa in that: 

• in work, as oonpared with school, a student is eoqpected to be inore* 
independrnt, and to take greater reeponsibility for his/her activities; 

• relations with ether people, in the work-place^ are more adult- 
like; 

• at least as seen thrcss^ the eyes of a stident, work has a higher 
status than school; 

• work is both an eooncsnic and social activiiy. 

All W3rk experience sdianes build, to a hic^ier or lesser degree, on 
these characteristics. Aims and insthods, however, can vary ccaisider^ 
ably. 

Ihe different "^pes of aims include: 

• to develop vocational knowledge, skills and attitudes, and en- 
hance notivation. Hha best-]aic^ kind of work e}<perienoe is that used 
in a vocaticneLL training course, v*iere practical work and the learning 
of practical skills cccpleanents and reinforces students* learning of 
tlieoretical knowledge and skills. Industrial work ea^^erienoe place- 
inents are the inost ccowon; but scJkoIs may also use projects worked 
ait by firms, and simulations. Guided tcurs and lectures by visitors 
may also play a part, esrpecially \jhere rzdsing students* motivation is 
cm of the aims. Simulations have several advantages! the^ can be 
closely focussed on k^ learning objectives, and reflect the key 
aspects of reality (e.g. decision-taking under time pressure) . At the 
same time they can prot^ students fro© tiie results of their mis- 
takes, arxi can be re-ste^ged to rQ)6at selected learning ej^jeriences. 
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Ere-'vocational ocxirses, zdoed, more broadly, at giving stcdents sane 
ijTsi^t into the process of produc±ion and skills of a generic kind, 
are a half-way hcuse between this type of vocational work experience 
and that xised to give a general guidance-linked introduction to the 
world of work. Ere-vocaticRal courses texxi to use sinulated work 
situations, often outside the school. 

• to stRxart VDcaticnal and educational guidance. It has becone 
more and more difficult for young people to visualise v*at work, and 
the work situation really mean. A lot of work has beoccne invisible and 
inaccessible. A major use of work ei^ierience is therefore to prxavide 
an opportunity - in a particular vocational field or, better, in dif- 
ferent professional contexts - to see, and feel, what work is like, 
and wh?± the work-place can be like. Visits and placements, are xased; 
and even simulation games, and guest speakers., can do thi«?. Ihe gener- 
al pattern is to start with an introduction to the world of work in 
general, and to nave on to more specific information about a particu- 
lar career. 

a to enhance personal and social develcpnent, especially coorainica- 
tion skills. Work situations provide the natural soil in \Mch to help 
yaing people develop skills such as beir^ able to ccnnnunicate well, 
coqperate with others, take initiative, show respect for others and to 
integrate into, and participate in, a groi?). Ihese qualities cannot be 
acquired bj^ any other nveans exc^ indirectly, as part of some activi- 
ty. Unlike rnany traditional class-situations, the conditions of real, 
or simulated, work provide students with the ri^t kind of opportuni- 
ties to develop them. 

• to provide part of social education. Oj^rtunities to see people 
at work, their conditions of work, and the social and econcBdc values 
reflected in different kinds of work-place, are valuable, quite separa- 
tely fjxro the guidance value of the e35)erience. An appreciation of the 

of work carried out in the social services, or the caring profes- 
sions, is iuportant for a student who intends to take his or her place 
in industry or comnerce, and vice versa. Visits and work-observation 
or work-shadcwing are roost relevant here. 
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• to xcaotivate ard reintegrate ycxxng drtp-oots fsxn sdxxxL. Loss 
of self'-ocnf idexToe, self-esteoa and Bctivation eare often tiL: results 
of fallxxre in school. Itoy projects and schesaes, aio^d at attracting 
thm bade into thoi educatictVtralning process, use work experience in 
<MQ fonn or another. In scoe, th^ are given the cpixxctunity to work 
in small groips, perhaps in a production oocperative, or in the cm- 
iminity, and made responsible for planning or carryii^ out activities, 
the suooessft'l ootppletion of \A\idi will give them enowraganent and 
confidence. !Ihe tmderlyiiig aim is to provide them with an e5$)erience 
which will shew the relevance and value of social or vocational 
skills, and so restore their motivation to take part again in scroe 
form of education and training. 

Offering work mpexrimoe schecids to achieve these objectives can at 
the sastt time oon^Lbote to fulfilling many of the broader £dms of 
education for adult life. It is therefore essential to use the full 
i^)ecfcrum of laethods, and ocDtoinations of them, \^Mdi are afprcpriate 
in eadti particular context. 

Making woric experience schemes more effective 



Svidenoe from the pilot projects hic^i^ts four particular factors 
vAiida are iicportant for making work ej^jerienoe schemes more effective: 
defining clear objectives; matching the organisation clearly to these 
objectives; using a phased, or sequential, e^^proadi; and assessing 
quality and outcoaes. 

gear definition of obje ctives. 

Ohe choice of objectives, fran among those described in the previous 
section, depends on the context (vocational training; general pre- 
vocational course; guidance progranme, etc.) and the age of the stu- 
dents. Because of the current interest in using work experience more 
widely, and to sane ejctent the political pressure on schools to deve- 
lop sdiea n es, the need to define clearly viiat objective is in viev; for 
a particular scheme, should be stressed: 
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• clear objectives help to deteraine yAxat activities a stoaerr^. 
should be involved in daring a plaoejaearrt:, e.g. should the en^tosis be 
on breadth, to obtain a general kncwlec?^ of the various aspects of 
the activity, or on dqrtJi, concentratl;^ on specific skLJOs? 

• clear objectives make it easier to set vp a suitable nonitorii^ 
arrargement. If that is done, teadiers, and even laore so IndustrisJL 
tutors, will be better able to detect those mnents during the place- 
irent in vAiidi the student i^eds extra help, e.g. vAien it becaoes evi-* 
dent that sotae particular skill, \*ietlier personal, or vocational, is 
lacking, or \*en a laove is to be jnade trm one objective to another, 
e.g. frm a general interest field to a more narrow^ one. 

• clear objectives will make it easier to assess results, in terms 
of individual learning or other benefits. Everybody involved will be 
able to apply the same criteria, to assess vjhat progress a sbident has 
made. 

All involved in a work es^^erience scheme (teachers, tutors, students, 
etc.) must tlierefore be aware of its particular edms, and of the 
specific organisational arrangements needed. 

Matchincf organisation to cbiectives . 

Ihere is no space in a r^rt of this kind to go into detail of how to 

get the best out of all the types of activity listed in Box 2. In 

geTieral, e^qperience points to the importance of three stages: 

« a preparation jibase; 

9 the activity (work-site, or other) ; 

• the follcw-ip. 

For worfc placements, the most widespread and important form of work 
e55)erience, Bok 3 arialyses the key factors for success in each stage. 
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to help stxdents gain mre fran a work plaoement Box 3 

• I*^»raticn 

Students will gain Bore frcia a plaoesnent vAien they: 

- hacvB been prepared for It in a number of subjects so that 
different a^)ec±s of the experience can be seen; 

- have been inbroduped to the idea of learning independently; 

- have developed their personsd and social skills so that ttey 
are confident about talking to €cployees/si:{)eriorB in the 
placeoQsent 

- hacve a basic knowledge of tlie relevant theoretical subject 
matter (in vocationeLl tredning sdhenes) • 



• The worksite 

Students should: 

work in the presence of the industrial tutor, to enable the 
tutor to assess the student's ca$>acities, to laonitor the 
learning process and to act as a role niodel for the student; 

- receive feedback about their activities to help direct their 
learning; 

- talk with several pecple working in the firm (inportant for 
the guidance process and the develcpnent of social and coo-* 
nunications ^dlls) ; 

- be allowed to see/do a variety of activities (if the aim is 
guidance); or 

- be allowed to concentrate on sane specific skills or ccnpe- 
tencies (for vocational training) . 



• Pollow-tip 

Students shcxild take part in individual anchor small-groip fol- 
Icw-i?) activities; individualised follow^x?) activities are often 
best, particularly if single and not groap placement has been 
used. 



Using a phased, or sequential, approach 

A nuniber of pilot projects have shown tlie benefits of using different 
kinds of work e35)erience, in small amounts, at intervals over several 
years of a student *3 secondary-school life. There are two main reasons 
why sudi an s^proach is sean to be productive. 
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The f ixst is that, e^art feon the reiiifarcanent of ^pedlLo vocational 
training, the alids attributed to work e55)eriejic3e schesoes are not ones 
that are achieved quickly or solely as the result of work eoqperience; 
developing a better understanding of the the nature of work, or of the 
wrl^lace, is a ocnplex process, ^ch oanss about gradually, similar- 
ly, in the exanple of the Irish project quoted in Box 4, the st^Hoy- 
step approach to developing "enterprise" amongst students, xises the 
outccroe of the preceding learning phase as the starting point for the 
next one. Work esqperienoe, or siinulated work e>5)erienoe, is an elenaent 
in each. 

Secondly, most students find it very confusing to step froa the struc- 
tured learning situation of the dassrocm into the unstr\x±ured situa- 
tion of the work-place, vfeere they are, for the most part, e3^>ected 
to act as independent ad^'lts. A gradual introduction to the wrld of 
the work-place makes this .^ansfer frcm one world to the other easier. 
In doing so, it is likely to enhance the valxje of the work exp&ri&xy^ 
for learning. For v*iereas in a typical dassrooa situation the learn- 
ing procer>s is guided ty the teaciier, \ik)o tells the students ^ftiat is 
inportant, v?hat they must learn, and checks eLEterwards hov much they 
have learnt, in the work situation the student may well rtst have any- 
one in this role. 

For this reason, grtxp-^isits to firms, or visiting lecturers, may be 
helpfta. For even thou^ they lack the directness of inopact ^ch is 
provided by a visit to the work-place itself, they have the advantage 
that they can be structured so that all the students see/hear the same 
thing, simulaticsis and mini-enterprises have similar advantages: in 
theory, students have different es^ieriences but the process can be con- 
trolled, to provide clarifications, r^titions of difficult points, 
etc. and pr^>are the ground more thorou^y for students* exposure to 
the "real" work-situation. 

Ihe advantage of a phased approach can help students to mcTve gradually 
in the direction of more independent learning. Studies have shown that 
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the pre-plaoesnsnt ability of the student to learn in a ncn-school 
situaticjn is one of the best predictors of the r'alxie of a vrork-place- 
aent. The Italian project exanple in Box 4 illustrates an approach to 
increase this cs^ci^, in a sdheane \Aiich leads \5> to a one-waek 
placement in its third year. 



Sequential work experience schemes Box 4 

An Italian project eaqperimented with a series of schemes in 
training institutes. 

m one school, banking was the central theme, m year 1, stu- 
dents visited firms to find out \Aiat use they made of banks' 
services. A sinulaticn of these services was played in year 2. 
In year 3 the students had a cne-we^ placement in a bank. 
In other schcsols, students took part in a series of sisulaticn 
games in which relations between production, v^lesale and re- 
tail firms and banks were sisulated. Ihe occplexity of the re- 
lations studied were increased each year, m this wzy students 
were gradually intrndased to adjects of nationEd. and interna- 
tional trading, in ways ^ch called for independent learning. 

An Irish project has developed a 3-unit "Enterprise Developaent" 
course. The edm of the first module is to develop skills such as 
brain stoccming techniques, creativity, self-ass^sment capaci- 
ties, and social skills by means of games, grxxsp discussions and 
special exercises. 

In the second unit students visit and stufy local firms of dif- 
ferent kinds, to learn vAiat small firms are like and to find 
out about their premises, personnel, ca^jital, equipment, mater- 
ials, finance, and marketing. 

The priiKipal activity in the third unit is to organise and 
run, either individually or in a small grap, a small-scale 
enterpri^, e.g. to write a tourist guide or to manufacture a 
product, e.g. children's swings. 

Sources: Galway (IRL 17); Val d'Elsa (I 20a).* 



* for addresses of pilot projects mentioned see list at end of paper. 
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Assessing students' learning outcxxnes and the quality of schemes 



Assessment is inportaxit becaxise it obliges the organisers of schemes 
to define their aims, and it gives feedback to students on their pro- 
gress, as well as making it possible, in theory at least, to take it 
ir?to acxxxmt in certification. 

However, assessment in work ejqjerieix^e schemes is difficult, because: 

• the aims of most work experience schemes, e.g. seeing the WDrld of 
work, helping young people think about their future career, or stimu- 
lating their personal development, are difficult to esqjress in opera- 
tional terms; 

• assessment procedures have not been developed, e.g. to assess 
personal and social conpetencies; 

• the choice of assessors is a further problem: should they be the 
teachers, as they are responsible for the organisation of the scheines? 
the industrial tutors, as they work directly with the students? the 
students themselves, as it is "their" learning process? or a conibina- 
tion of these grojaps? 

Assessing students' leamincf outcogtves 

In a previous section the various aims of work experience schemes were 
set out. The Frer-Jh pilot project (F 9) was pa2±icularly concerned with 
one of them: it set cut to analyse the oontrilxction ^ch work place- 
ments, forming part of the vocational training course for students 
fran 'lyc^ professionels' (vocational schools) , could make to the 
personal and social development of young people. 

In order to do so, the project developed a profile, or written record 
of the skills, adtiieveraents and e)q)eriences of a student. Ihis invol- 
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ved, to start with, the translation of descxiptions of general occtgpe- 
texKdes into stateaosnts of observable behaviour: sodb ucaiiples are 
given here: 

Personal and social detveleproi^: cccpetenaes Box 5. 

1. Has mastered the xise of e^proExriate linguistic codes, 
systcBDQS and registers, e.g. by adapting his/her speech 
and attitude to the person aidreflfiftd aid the context. 

2. Ability to take part in a groap e.g. by 

• listening to others 

• relating to others, being aoc^xted by them 

• coping witii different people, and points of view. 

3. Ability to talce part in groip activities and play a 
positive role e.g. : 

• oxnunicating and passing on information 

• organising a task and sharing out activities 

• negotiating a solxztion to a problem, and putting it 
into effect. 

From a list of Occpetencies used in the French (F 9) 
pilot project, for vise by industrial tutors during a 
placement and by teachers on students^ return to school. 



Hva problem still rmained of hew consistently different assessors 
judged students* performance against the levels indicated, and hew 
consistently users of the profile would interpret it. 



One 2^roach to overcome this was to vise more than one assessor. 
Assessments fron teachers were balancsd x:^- tho^e f rcsn students and 
sometimes industrial tutors. Ifeving several assessments can be help- 
ful. Kesearch else^^A^ere shews that the opinions of these three groi^ 
often differ considerably. But it also suggests that vdien they discuss 
their assessments, they will gradually come to a caaomon view. 
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As regards csertification, Irish and UK pilot projects, as part of the 
national develcpnent work in new assessment and certif icaticn proce- 
dures, recorded students' participation in work esqperienoe, as in 
residential experierce and other forms of practical learning, in var- 
ices ways. Biese included Personal Records of Achieveroent (UK) and 
newly developed Certificates (Ireland) .* 



Assessing thA gnai ^ tv of work experience schemes 
An interesting result of the assessanent wrk of the Frendi (F 9) pro- 
ject was that it stinulated discussion between staff about the rele- 
vance of the curriculum. As a result of both visitii^ the students 
vMle on placement and reoocarks made by them afterwards, subject tea- 
chers becane. loore aware of discrepancies between ^t students experi- 
enced in firms and what was tai:^t in the school, ihis stimulated dis- 
cussion in school and with tutors on how the curriculum and the place- 
ments cculd be inproved in order to enhance their educational value. 

This points to the oonclusian that the more work e)$)erience schemes 
are integrated in the curriculum, the more it becoaes i«3essary to 
assess their quality, in the sense of their contribution to the edu- 
cationril goals of the school generally. DrLs will beccce increasingly 
inportant as work experience schemes beccraa more widely used. 



* Further discussion of this can be found in: "Assessment and Certifl 
cation, issues arising in the pilot projects"; lEAPIAN, Brussels, 
1986. 
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2. Is work eoqperlenoe suitable for edl students? 



Natiorad practLoa in prwiding qyor t unities for vrark experience to 
studants as part of ocxi{XLlsQry education varies greatly within the 
Eurcpean C3oraDDunlty . ' Ihe picture is made xootb cccplex by differences in 
secondary education structure. It is relevant to ask xAiether the pilot 
projects* experiesx^ suggests that such opportunity shoulcl, or should 
not, be offered to all students as part of their coicpulsory schooling. 

At present, Denmark ocb»s closest to doing so. All Danish students 
h2cve at least one work placeanent period as part of their vocational 
guidance prograsne in the last years of general conpulsory education. 
Eadi year about 120,000 students take part. 

In Gemany and LuxosixQrg, countries with a selective system of secon- 
dary education, wcxck placesnents are Included in the guidance prograimiie 
for the acadonic^Uy less-able perils. Sane other countries, the 
Netherlands, for Instance, and Greece, 6o not indtde work experiery^e 
in any part of the curriculum. The trend, however, in a number of 
countries, in particular Germany, Ftanoe, Ireland and the United 
Kingdon, is to offer work esqperienoe opportunities to more jxpils, 
even thou^ in most cases this means, so far, only th£' less-academl- 
cally-inclined ones. The majority of students therefore, across Europe 
as a vAiole, are not given the opportunity of work experience. 

vaiat arguments are there in favour of, or against, a policy vMch 
would make this possible, ^«iether as part of a guidance programme, or 
as part of genBral/pre--vocational education ccxirses? Would it be worth 
reserving time fraa the curriculum to give even the most academic stu- 
dents an opportunity to leain about the world of work vMch, in v?xi- 
ous ways, they are pr^>aring themselves for? 

None of the pilot projects addressed themselves specifically to this 
question, but the points which follw, drawn frcm the projects* ex- 
perience, are relevant: 
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• all students need to have a general knowledge of the \gorld of 
work. In only the last few years, the rapidly changli^ structure of 
industry, and connnercse, and the emergencse of new t^pes of business 
organisations based on the new technologies, have inade it extremely 
difficult for anycme, let alone young people, to feel that they are 
familiar with the nature of modem ••work". Large numbers of types of 
jobs, let alone the jobs themselves, have disappeared, or are in the 
process of disappearing. Work experiervx schemes themselves are not 
likely to be able to remecfy this difficulty; but they can play a part, 
in various ways, in bringing the question of the nature of work now, 
and in the future, in front of young people. 

• work experier)ce has a strong personal development value. Clearly 
there needs to be even more attention pedd to proper pr^jaration, mon- 
itoring, and follcw-ip, when the aims of a scheme are beii^ widened to 
accammodate a wider rar^e of pcpils. But the ability to learn in a 
non-school situation - the quality \Aiich both helps youi^ people to 
benefit from a work experience placement, and \Mch they develop in 
the course of it - is not limited to any particular groi?) or type of 
pupil; such e55)erience will benefit those \*o intend to continue in 
general education, and follcw a university course, as muidi as anyone 
else. 

• the need to pay more attention to developing "enterprise" and 
understanding of the econcamy, among all pt?)ils, can be helped by work 
experience. Ihe various types of simulated work e>$)erience, particu- 
larly oriented towards these objectives, have been mentioned earlier. 
It seems likely that, in a world in which a shortage of jcbs is inevi- 
table in the foreseeable fliture, the responsibility for creating jobs 
will fall nore on the better qualified and abler pcpil. In that con- 
text, interest in, and some knowledge of, the world of entrepreneurial 
activity should be developed amongst students of all levels of secon- 
dary education - vAxether by stuping firms themselves directly, or 
throu^ simulation schemes such as an "Enterprise Developoaent" course 
(Box 4). 
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• finally, many students do not oocplete the cxurses they begin on 
entering v^per-seocndeucy educatlcn or tredning. In scnoe ocuntrles, aa 
laatiy as 50% drop cut at that stage. Those ■\ax> do so frcn academic/ 
theoretical oourses face oonsixterable adjustment probleoaas, and It can 
only be helpful for them to have had sens f irst-^iand personal experi- 
enoe, however brief, of the world of waric and vocational training, as 
part of their oostpulsory 8chc»ling, vSiich otherwise has probably been 
strongly oriented towards theoretical, university-style, learning. 

Hour these needs should be met is a natter for national and local con- 
sideration. The idea of incltding scnsthing so practical, Ixit so tiioe 
oonsuaiing, as waric eo^erienoe in the general education programoQ of 
the more theoretically oriented T^ixpil will in many cases attract 
criticiflan. Outoanes froa the pilot projects do not surest that there 
is any one standard policy ans«^ vftd.ch is generally z^licable. But 
the variety of forms of woric experience discussed in this ps^jer illus- 
trate the scope for many different solutions. 

In this connacticn, attention should be drawn to two current develop- 
ments v4iich are relevant and helpful. Ihe first is the "Young Enter^ 
prise" moveooaent* being actively developed especially for more able 
ptpils in the United Kingdom, covering many different kinds of educa- 
tion for enterprise oourses and activities. Ihe other is the introduc- 
tion of a new form of woric es^jerienoe known as "work shadowing". 

In work shadowing, the student follows the worker around, for the per- 
iod of the plaoeaent, observing the tasks in which s/he engages within 
the context of the job role. A student is helped, in this way, to get 
at seme of the "v*y" issues, and not just to see the "v*iat" and "hew" 
aspects of the job. The focus is put on understanding the rolw of a 
worker, rather than just the processes or tasks. As a result, though 



* See "Education for Enterprise"; an interlia r^xjrt, irmAN, 
Brussels, 1986. 
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observatiOii is a 2s3jn pari: of the sdbeae, interaction, in the sense of 
talking to the worker beiiig shadowed and others with whan the worker 
is in contact, and participatiai, in the sense of helpinj with tasks, 
will be esqpected of the studen*^. 



Work shadCT^ying 5 

• Work shadcwing can be used in careers guidance for more acadanic 
students. Students have shadowed lawyers, doctors, inSustrial 
inanagers, and even a junior minister. 

• Work shadowing can be used to si;?port gender equality, itollow^ 
ing a successful schene in whidi six i^per-secondary girls sha- 
doived six top wcroen executives for a week, a ^ladowing sdierae 
was launched in the U.K. to publicise the ocnoept and to provi- 
de schools .with the names of executives prepared to participate. 
Providing yccnj wonen with positive role Tnodels can help them 
to visualise themselves better in careers in management and 
industry. 

• Work shadowing is also used in the preparation phase of busi- 
ness simulations or mini-enterprise schemes, students can 
learn, thrco^ shadowing, the roles they are goit^ to play in 
the simulations. 
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3. Inbegrating wsEic eoqperienoe into ttiB curriailum 



Ihero are cbviously oatpelling arguasents vjhy woric experience, as a 
fona of learning, should be integrated into the other learning ejjperi- 
enoes provitSed ty the school; "integrated" in the sense that links are 
built deliberately between what happens in the vavk. experience situa- 
tion ani the activdties which take place as part of "subjects" or 
other ooursee in the school. A first step tcwards this aim wculd be to 
ocB|»rB and link the objectives of a work experience scherae with the 
otyjectives in different subject areas. 

HtM processes by which projects have moved in this direction are dif- 
ficult to cteecribe in general terns, because of the linportanoe of the 
oanbext, and the precise aixture of aims, in each case. It is neces- 
sary to rely nore on gooting significant exasples, and a nuniser of 
these appear at the end of this section. But scoe analysis may be 
helpful, in order to undterstand their significance. 

Ohe full benefit is only gained froa a placement, and other types of 
work experience, whan links are deliberately built in, and the coti- 
necticcM made, between the student's ejqperienoe in the world cwtside 
the school and his/her learning in the classroom. In such cases the 
"benefits" can apply in both ways in si?jport of, the teaching of spe- 
cific subjects eind the quality of the woric experience scheme itself. 

In terms of subjects, links may be made between work e>?)erience and 
any subject, and it is a feature of scrae scheraee to try to ensure that 
as many subject-teachers as possible are involved, in the preparation 
phase at least and preferably in the follow-up phase also. 

mtegraticn raises many practical questions. Apart fron the need for 
staff developaent opportunities, of the ki!"!d discussed in part 5 of 
this ps^per, the pilot projects' ejgjerienoe Indicates that the main 
difficulties lie in the foU.cwing: 
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• tljQB-tablirg: wocdc e^^Derlencse does not fit sasily lirtx) school 
systems \*ldi do not allcw schools a fair degree of cxn t rol over their 
curriculua, e^)ecially the tioatable; the need to be able to rearrai^ 
the timetable so as to meet special roquiroaents of different kiixJs 
may stand in the way of the Integraticn of work experience into parti- 
cular subjects. A seoond-i)est solution, adopted in soaa projects (e.g. 
Italy) has been for schools to organise work e3?)erieiK3e activities as 
extra-curricular offerings, taking place in the afternoons after school 
has finished, or (e.g. in the UK) Inclxadii^g them in non-examination 
subjects. 

• curriculum content: the content of vjjper-secondary general/ 
scientific education courses may make it difficult to conriact work 
ejqperience with the content of the course, vAiich was not considered 
vftien it was drawn up. 

• co--ordination: finding time to brii^ teachers together to plan 
the use and e^qploitaticn of work experieixse is an inportant reqirlrB- 
ment. Oha value, as well as the difficulty, of doing this has beon em- 
phasised in a number of pilot projects. Similarly the difficulty of 
releasing teachers, during term time, for wrk esqserience courses for 
themselves, or to supervise their cwn students attendii^ work experi- 
ence placements, are recurring problens. 

Exanples of integration 



Vocational training courses. 

There is a considerable history of the use of work e>qperieiK» in sap- 
port of vocational trairJj^ courses, for instance in Belgium, Denmark, 
France, Italy and the Netherlands. The need for practical e)?)erienoe 
to reinforce and strengthen motivation for theoretical learning is 
clear encu^, even if not always eacy to co-ordimte and practice. In 
one of the French pilot projects (F 9) , hcwever, teachers in a number 
of •Iyc6es professicnnels* (vocational schools) were invited to con- 
sider, and try to increase, the peracnal and social education benefits 
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derived by their pcpils froa their W3ric experience placements. The 
project schools tried to laaJoe it possible for aOl the subject-teachers 
of the students going on plaoanents to visit thm, in their firms, 
during tha plaoenwnt, so as to be able to relate their subject teach- 
ing to their statoits' e>5»rienoe nore directly afterwards. The pro- 
ject OGnfimad that tha teachers agreed that work experieix^e was of 
valiie in this reeqpect for tha pupils, and provided enoouraging evi- 
dence of the desirablity of associating inore subject-teachers wj.th 
the preparation for, and exploitation of, vradc e>qperienoe in the 
scixx>ls. 



Intecrraticn in vocatic nal training Box 7 

In pilot projects in Hodona (t 22a) and Val d'Elsa (I 20a) irxius- 
trial staff visited schools to discuss the practical explication 
of theoretical prind^ee. Students visited laboratories, to work 
with flpecial eqaipoent wtiich the school itself did not possess, 
eifter ipecial preparation lessons in school about it. 

Students also play siirulation games, in vAiich the relations bet- 
ween prodiiction, wholesale and retail finne, and banks, are 
simulated. 

In the Flankers project (B 2) vocational schools oo-ordinated 
their course woodc with the practical learning provided in finns, 
M part of •altemanoe' technical vocational courses. 



Guidance. 

lha intagraticn of work e:q)erienoe into gioldanoe courses can be done 
in a numfcer of ways: as part of a s^>arata subject (Arbeitslehrer, 
BcK 8; the Aalborg guidance course, Bok 9) ; as part of another subject 
(e.g. oontenporary studies. Box 10) ; and to siqpport a range of sub- 
jects across the curriculum (Rijnmond, Box 11) . 

One of the Danish projects (Aalborg, EK 3) , illustrated hw a phased, 
sequential, schema of work es^^erience could be vised in a guidance 
course, occplemented by other, related activities such as the use of 
guest-speakers, slmilation games, periods in an off-^ite training 
workshop and visits to firms and services in the loced ocranunity. 
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"Arfaeitsle hre* furrierstondlr<:y of the workirrr worlds Bex 8 

•AiiDeitsl^ire* is prwided in Genoanir in differrat vays: 

• eiims: , 

- general introduction to vorkii^ life; 

- careers infooaticn, i.e. about vocational and eSucaticnal 
ctoioes; 

- introduction to hoae economics, buJgeting, ixiln of con- 
sumer. 

• content and orgpanisation: it covers hot» ooctxniics, eccoo- 
mics/social studies, technology/craft work and guidar^/careers 
education as a sq>arate subject, a cross-cunricular activity, or 
as part of existing sulrjects; 

• duration: the last 3 years (classes 7-^) , or the last 4 
years (classes 7-10) , of conpulsory education. 

• type of sdxjols: 

- it is usually part of the Hai:pt:schule and Gesamtschule 
(ooaprehensive) curriculvna; 

- sccaetlittBS also in Realsdiule and Gyinnasivtm, often as part 
of eoonccdcs or other subjects. 

• seguenti^ zqpproach: in priix:;iple inany work experieixa ele- 
inents are incliaded: 

- lectures, role-playing games; mini-enterprises with eDPcha- 
sis on technology, less on selling; visits to firms; 
placements. 

• organisational structure of placements: 

- usually 2 to 3 weeks, 

- sonetimes 1 day a week for a longer period in firms, offi- 
ces, public services, hospitals, etc. 

Typical 'Arbeitslehre' Programme 

Year 7 "Produce scinethir^ for yourself" 
(age 12-13) - role of consumer, 

- ecoraflics and technological isc-.ies of mad^anisa- 
tion of the hcnva, 

- designing, producing and marketii^ of products, 

- hcusehold budgeting. 

Year 8 "Produce for others" 

(age 13-14) - simulation of a productiai process in school 
WDricshop; 

- study-units to finns; 

- disoissians with Trade Uiiions and enplqyers; 

- divisiai of labour and autcnatisation. 

Year 9 "Production for the mass-market" 
(age 14-15) - structure of an organisation, \:edinical/econcraic/ 
social aspects; 

- placement for guidance purposes: preparation over 
6 weeks, a 2-3 week placement; follow-tp over 2 
weeks. 
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Integration of vjoric experienoe both into sudi a guidance ocurse, and 
into teaching in othsr subjects, is much helped in Denmark by the fact 
that guidemoe is tavight by the class-teacher in the Polkeskole (lower- 
seoor^aaiy school) and that the same teacher will almost certainly be 
teaching both Danish and ccntenporaiY studies, and periiaps as much 
as 60-70% of the total curriculum, for the same gra;qo of students. 



The Aalborcf guidance course (TK 3) Box 9 

Work e}?)erienoe is included as part of the guidance ccurse for 
all pipils in their last 2 years of cccpiLsory education. 

A short (one-week) visit to a firm is included in their 8th year 
(i.e. age 14/15) to give students a general idea abcut the world 
of work. Iri the 9th year (age 15/16) students have a two week 
placement in a career area of their choice, to help them to check 
vAiether they are hapspy with their choice and also to gain eiqperi- 
ence of the nature of the work place. Ihis is then discussed in 
class. In the next year which is followed by most p^ils ew::^ 
those going on to imiversity, another tWD-i*reek placement is offer- 
ed, mainly to confirm the vocational choice made, and to introduce 
students to specific vocational training in their chosen field. 



Vfork experience as part of "Contemporary studies" Box 10 

Work experience is designed to contribute not only to guidance but 
also to the subject "conteinporary studies" (both taught by the same 
teacher) in schools in the project in Hvjdovre, Denmark (DK 4) . 

Pqpil material, in the form of short papers (Mini-R^rts) have 
been developed as part of the project, for the iise of both teach- 
ers and stidents, dealing with particular types of placement, 
e.g. shop worker, fa-cta eirplqyee, etc. 

The Mini-Report on being a shop worker contains discussion material 
on the role of the consumer in modem society, as well as pr^jara- 
tory information and advice about the placement. Similarly, the 
material to prepare students for a placement on a farm suggests a 
variety of questions \M.cti could be vised in an interview with far- 
mers in the neighbourhood, to extend knowledge of geography and 
econcoiics eis part of oontenporary studies. 
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Similar, thou^ less wlde-Qxrejid, arrsmgeaaents exist in sane Italian 
schools, vjhereby finw offer "taster" work e3q)erienoe plaoesnents for a 
short time during the sunoer mHiths, and, durir^ tern time in the win- 
ter months, longer, moce narrowly focxissed, plaoemsnts, for students 
on vocational training courses. TSie Biella project (I 22b) extended 
and developed this system, enlarging the nunber of f iras providing 
such ofportunities (in an area in vMdi there is little or no foraal 
guidance provision as part of secondary education) and enoouragii^ 
closer co-operation between firms and schools over the use of the 
longer plaoemsnts, ii. the winter months, for vocational training pur- 
poses. 

In countries such as the united Kingdom, viiich do not have a developed 
pattern of woric experienoe as part of ocnpulsory schooling, and ^*ere 
the tradition of providing careers education in the curriculm is much 
weaker, the result of reviewing transition courses, and developing 
them, may well be to strengthen guidance teaching and to begin to in- 
troduce sdoe elements of a work e)?)erienoe scheme, and placements also. 



"Across the curriculum" box 11 

In the Rijnmond project (NL 25) schools, one subject, often social 
studies, plays a central, orgariising role in losing work eo^ierienoe 
as part of a guidance course. In the 8 weeks "pr^araticn phase" 
as many other subjects as possible are asked to take part: econo- 
mics, to discuss the roles of firms; history, to discuss the his- 
tory of trade unions; mothers-tongue, to decide how to write vp or 
r^xart on the activities, etc. 

Ohe project is preparing a special handbook on how subjects have 
been involved in the progr am tns. 



Re-motivation 

Ihe particular use of woric eo^^rienoe not so much to guide, as to 
remotivate, young people, especiaLly those viix> have drcppad-out, or 
v*io are likely to drcp-out of, school, can be illustrated fcan the 
Dublin project (IRL 16) . 
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Rgmotivatian; the Dublin "out-centre" , Box 12 

Ihe Dublin project (IRL 16) set up a so-called "Ott-centre" in a 
local primary sdKXDl. It consists of a "hooe area" (kitcheiVdin- 
ing/living area) , a li^t craft/hdi3y/gra?>-^ room and a small 
tutorial roan. In it courses for iinqualified younj unenplqyed^ 
sdiool-leavers (age 15+) were organised. Ihe nurnber of partici- 
pants varied between 10 and 19. Hie courses lasted 30 v;eeks. 

Usually a course had 3 phases: 

• the developcient of self-confidence and ccammmiiy involvement 
throo^ activities such as creative dram, outdoor pursuits ai^ 
craftwork; 

• loore awareness of the local envirannaent and talcii>g on more 
responsibility; 

• investigation of possible jcb openings and preparation for 
further skills training. 

In the last two phases students have work e>?)erience in, e.g. 
local firms, a ccranunity centre, meals-on-^Aieels service, etc. 

Most of the (80) students benefited not only in terms of self- 
confidence and enjoyment; they also develop^ new future-oriented 
plans. After the course soacae found jcbs, others were placed in 
vocational trainirg courses; a third group worked as volmteers 
in coatmiunity projects. 



Uie same approach or philosophy, thou*^ in different circumstances and 
on a considerably larger scale, has been followed in the "Production 
Schools" set in Denmark since 1976. 

Ihe key characteristics of both can be summarised as: 

• providii^ an off-site, non-school, learning context; 
e providing a warm, supportive, environment; 

• providii^ a work-style setting, but one \Mdi could be intem?)- 
ted so as to follow learning needs, for individuals, or the groi?), 
vAierever necessary; 

• a leamirg context, and teachir^ style, designed to build confi- 
dence, provide personal and social education, and lead on to a regular 
vocational training ocwrse. 
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Itemotlvatl qi; the Danish "Production Scftcaols" Booc 13 

Pcoductlon Schools were set to help young people v4» have left 
school eeurly, with few or no qualifications, and are uneaacployed. 
ThB main edit is to raootivate and to help them enter (or re- 
enter) vocational training and obtain a qualification. 

In 1986 there were 63 schools providing over 1800 places. Stu- 
dents are between 16 (i.e. the end of ocniMlsory education) and 
25; about 70% are between 16 & 19. About 2/3rds of the partici- 
pants are wanan. 

Ocurses last \?) to a year. Ihey consist, broadly, of 3 parts: 
Production work 

Involving students in production processes, chosen by them, and 
making than responsible for the quality of the output is an es- 
sential part of the Production School philosciiry. Production is 
in agriculture, teKtiles, fish-farming, manufacture of solar pan- 
els and wooden toys, hous^ld and catering services, etc. Ihe 
quality of the product is more iaportant than quantity; all pro- 
ducts are sold. Students work 50% of the time in in-school \gork- 
shops. 

Ihfi choice of product ia made by stuSents and teachers, in ccn- 
sultatlon with eaoployers organisations, trade unions and local 
MSG r^)resentatlves. In order to avoid unfair canpetitlon. 

Training and educaticai 

Training is directly related to the production process, i.e. stu- 
dents are trained in the use of materials, tools and machines. 
When students feel that they lack basic knowledge, they are often 
motivated to take part in elective subjects such as arithmetic, 
acocunting, Danish, etc. 

Guidance 

Students are informed about the labour market, social benefits, 
and training and education oppotunities individually, in 
sessions and throu^ visits, etc. students vho have found a job 
are allcwed to leave the school. 

Students receive a small allowance, but at a level well below un- 
employment benefit. Ihe D^artment of Education, which a^roves 
the curriculum, pays 50% of the schools' costs, the local munici- 
pality the other half. 
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4. Organising liaison between the school and the vjorld of work 



The introdac±ion of work e)5)erienc3e scheiass puts new strains on the 
organisation and manageioent of schools, and thrcws \jp quite new prob- 
lems for those that have not hitherto used cc»itacts with their local 
cannnunity for such purposes. In chapter two scroe of the curriculm 
issues were examined; in this chapter the focus is on the organisation 
iirplications inside the school, and the management of contacts with 
finns and other placement-providers outside it. The Transition pilot 
projects have produced a great deal of evidence on both these aspects. 

Internal organisation 



Introducing a work experience scheme, vdiether small or large in scale, 
will have an inpact in three areas: 

• resources; ccarpared with dassroom teaching, almost all work 
e35)erience schemes need sososthing extra such as equipment, space, 
money, or an office, preferably with a tel^one. 

• suitable staff and staff time; teachers and/or other staff will 
be responsible for initiatirig and maintaining contact with firms and 
other institutions outside. Ihey need also to be ?'->le to prepare, 
monitor and follow vsp the e55)eriences of students in work placements. 
Findir^ the necessary time, and keeping the organisational "tail" of a 
scheme to a miniitium, is a major consideration. 

• timetable time; most work e55)erience schemes do not fit into the 
usual timetable structure based on one-hour lessons. Scane rearrange- 
ment of the timetable to create e.g. four-hour time-slots is likely to 
be needed. 
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Factors vAiich are iirportant in reaching soltiticns which work, appear 
frcm the ejqjerience of the projects to be as follows: 

• Status; like any other innovation in an institution, vrark e}?)eri- 
ence will be easiei- to initiate, and run smoothly, if it is seen to 
carry the authority and approval of the head of the school or institu- 
tion. 

• Administrative si^port fcan outside the school, for instance on 
pr^aring the proper arrangements for the insurance of teachers and 
students, and the provision of resources, is essential, m scraa coun- 
tries, the need for official permission to include a work esqjerience 
scheme in a student's course, will also be needed. 

• HiB c^pointment of a meniber of staff, within the school, to carry 
special responsibility for work experience schemes, has been shown to 
be very valuable. Preferably it should be scinebody of senior level who 
has sufficient time to invest in the scheme, and the status to per- 
suade others to take part in it. The role should be seen in terms of: 

- establishing structures inside the school vtddti are needed to run 
the scheme; 

- identifying the in-service training iiplicatioTS, and finding out 
hew to meet them; and 

- building vap a network of contacts with firms, institutions, gnxips 
and individuals in the ccranunity. 

Co-cperation and partnership with the outside world; three approaches 



Developing work es^ierience schemes, of vdiatever kind ana purpose, is 
one of the main ways in which schools in Transition pilot projects 
have developed co-cperative links with firms and organisations in 
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their local cxratunity. Hi fac±, for many of the project teams, this 
is the xnsdn dimension in vjhich schools and their locsd oxntaanities 
are working together. Whether a work e}?)erienc3e scheiae consists of 
prwiding placeoaents for students in« firms and service organisations, 
or bringing the world of work into the school in scrae way, there is 
a clear need to develop close working relaticaiships, with aitside 
organisations, of a continuing character. For many schools this is 
an entirely new activity. 

Oiere are so many different ways in viiich this can be done that there 
is not space here to describe them all. But three e^proaches in parti- 
cular will be briefly described, because they seem to have wide appli- 
cability, in maeting the i»eds of rather different situatiOTS. 

1. T\dnnincf schemos 

Twinning agreements, \diether formal or otherwise, are a ocanraon feature 
in France following an initiative in 1984; and also in Denmark, m 
France, a central-government initiative to pronote twinning resulted, 
within the first year, in 8000 agreements, covering 60% of the 'Lyc^es 
professionnels" (vocational schools), 50% of the •lyc^es techniques et 
g6n6raux' (technical education and general education) , and 25% of the 
•colleges' (conprdiensive lower-seconcJary schools). 

Twinning schemes in France: aims Box 14 

Partners should collaborate in such a way as to: 

9 increase their mutual knowledge, vmderstanding and respect; 

• prxxQote the participation of the firm & its technical staff, 
in the educational programme of the school; and school staff 
visits to the firm; 

• help students axA teachers to have access to modem equip- 
ment/processes ; 

• provide work e^^jerienoe places and ccurses in the firms; and 
facilitate the development of practical work for pupils, to 
reinforce/extend their theory work in school. 
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UhcJer these headings, twinning agreonents can ciearly lead to a vari- 
ety of activities, ranging firm stut3ent visits, staff frcm the firm 
visiting the schools, work e>qperienoe placesnents for both students 
and teaciiers, and joint develcpnent projects. A small evaluaticn stuJy 
in one area shewed that twinning had led to Mich improved contact, 
and better mtual understanding. But easang the prcblems still to be 
solved, viere: 

• finding time for teachers and indtustrialists to meet; 

• co-cperation being i?3set by eojaicinic difficulties in finns; and 

• uncertainty as to vhat kind of oo-cperative activity would best 
suit the needs of "academic" students (i.e. those in the 'lyc^e g6n6- 
ral'). 



2. Local liaison ccanmittees 

This kind of structure is found in pilot projects both in Denmark and 
Ireland. Its aims are not different in any iuportant way fran those of 
a twinning agreoiment, i.e. they are broad, flexible and capable of ad- 
justment to meet the local situation. Liaison canmittees, or groins, 
seem to work best vhere a gxxxp of schools, and a graape of firms 
identify canmon interests and are ocnvenlently situated geographically 
to be able to work together. Ihis may €^ly in rural areas or relati- 
vely self-contained urban areas. The basic feature of the organisation 
is that the schools and firms concerned in the area are represented in 
the liaison canmittee, and devise whatever co-operation they wish (see 
Box 15 for an exanple frm Ireland) . 
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A local sch(X>l-in3u5try liaison ccCTitiittee Box 15 

In 1981 a oounty-les/el School-OiTdustrY Liaison Grtx?) was estab- 
lished to develcp and si?3port five local liaison grcqps. Bie 
local groups were set vp to establish systematic co-operaticn 
between schools and ccranunity in order to help ycung people to 
itove froa school to working life and frcra teenage dependence to 
adult maturity. 

The local gron^js bring together representatives of industry, the 
church, parents, students, and local agencies such as develop- 
inent agencies, ioai?)cwer services, and training institutes. 
Activities provided iiv::lvjde: 

• factory visits for students and teachers; 

• e^qperts visiting schools to demonstrate the practical xase 
of certain subjects and to serve as advisers for itiini-enter- 
prises; 

• practical work e3q>erience for students; 

• examinirg the possibility of joint action in job creation, 
and self-eitplqyxftent initiatives; 

• raising funds for a ccRfxtter network; 

• organising career guidance activities. 

The liaison groups have led to effective co-operation, the avoid- 
ance of misunderstanding and duplication and, most iitportant, 
better coEtnraunication. 

Source: Munster/Shannon project (IRL 18) 



3. Regional co-ordinatincf agencies 

Co-ordinating agencies, of a regional or local kind, are being tried 
out in a number of pilot projects in different countries ranging from 
the Netherlands to Germai^, Belgium and Italy. They grow out of the 
need for a two-level organisation which can bring together represen- 
tatives of schools, employers' organisations, trade unions and others, 
in a management board; and execute, thrco^ a small office, various 
linking schemes, sucSi as work experience provision. 

Some of these ageix^ies have a rather wider role than the structures 
described so far, in the sense that they may provide information, car- 
ry out co-ordinating functions, or even develop new schemes - all aim- 
ed to prcawote contact aivi co-cperation between the different sectors. 
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m the Netherlands, it is govemnent policy to establish an agency in 
each of the 12 prcvinoes ('CSantactcentrvim Onderwijs Ariseid' - Centres 
to pronote School-Industry Links) , and two of these have taken part as 
pilot projects in the Transition Erogramne. Sane of the lessons learnt 
by them are new being transfered to the other provirwial centres in 
the country. 

Other exaitples of this kind of agency occur in Italy (the 'Agenzia 
Scuola lavoro' , school-\<ork agency in Modena) , and in Belgium ( 'Tcgns- 
via' , a newly-formed autcncracus body in St. Ghislain, connected to the 
pilot project there) . In France, the work of the major pilot project 
(F 11) on the devBlcpnent of the dOs ('Centres d» information et 
d' orientation' - guidance centres) inclixaes amoi^st its themes the 
possibility of the centres beii^ vised in an intermediary role between 
school and industry, to assist in ways similar to the Dutch centres; 
and in Germaiiy the Transition pilot project in Kassel is concerned 
with co-ordinating the simply and use of work experience places, in 
the context of the guidance programmes in the schools. 

Feqional co-ordinati ng agencies; typical activities Box 16 

Information 

• publication of a booklet to give firms vp-to-date facts about 
the local educational system; 

• publication of pi folder containing information about all the 
courses available in the region, which include work ejroeri- 
ence; 

• distribution of information material to students about 
post-carpulsory training and education opporL iLties. 

Linking 

• school-based mini-enterprises and local experts available and 
willing to help them; 

• firms offering work aqserience places and schools needing them; 

• schools and ccraraunity-based projects offerii^ work ej^jerience 
possibilities. 

Organisation 

• of work ejqperience schemes for students durii^ the summer 
holidays; 

• of work experience schemes for teachers. 

Sources: K^issel (D 7) ; Zeeland (NL 24) ; Rijnmond (NL 25) ; 
Modena (I 22a) . 
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One aspect of these agencies vMch has been of ccncem in the Prograia- 
ittB, and of \Mch there has so far been cnly modest positive e55)erienoe 
is the participation of trade union representatives in them* Clearly 
it is hi^y desirable that local trade imicn repr^entatives should 
take part, and as actively as possible. But viiile eaorployers, on behalf 
of firms, can provide work esqperience opportunities, this is not the 
case, except to a very limited extent, v/ith trade vmions. Moreover, 
while the headquarters-offices of trade unions, at the national level, 
have a planning and development C2$)acity, this is often not the case 
at the local or regional level, so that there is a shortage of staff 
vAio are informed and conoemed with the development of new approaches, 
trzdning procedures, etc. at the local level. Uiis may be because, 
to seme extent, local-branch representatives are mainly concerned 
with limiting the negative effects of changes at the local level, 
particularly the potential loss of jobs. 

Trade union sugport Box 17 

Ohe U.K. Trade Union Congress, ccncemed that school-industry 
links tend to negl.ect the role and work of unions, 

• has pjblished guidelines on work e^qperience for school pqpils 
(this is fcwnd in many other comtries also) y 

• has produced "role play" itaterials for primary schools about 
an industrial conflict situation; 

• has publi^ed a booklet for teachers about trade imions to 
help guide work in school, e.g* on mini-enterprises; 

• encourages tlie twinning of schools v/ith local taiion branches. 

Source: TUC information material 



Finding more placements 



Finding enou^ work e55)erience placements had beccane a problem in a 
number of countries. On the one hand, there are more and more schemes, 
not confined to students in vocational training, but for students in 
general education and ccnpulsory education also. On the other hand, 
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the econanic reoessicn has mada it mch jbdib difficult to find places. 
At the same time newly-introduced special measures for youth training, 
sonetimes offering financial inceny.ves to eaployers to accept train- 
ees, has brcu^t about quite fierce ccnpetiticn on the work ej^jerience 
placemeait maorket, in soue places. 

In most pilot projects, finding work easerience cpportuniti^ for stu- 
dents is a job for the teachers. If places are scarce, this can be 
difficult for thsm. Amcng the ways vMch projects have ocpad with 
this prcblem are: 

Student search 

The stucJents themselves look for their own work e3^>erience places, an 
apprcadi which has been very successful in scoae projects. It works 
best when there are small firms available, in the locality, vMch are 
easier for students to approach, sonetimes with the help of their 
parents. Scsne pilot projects have made the search prxscess a recognised 
part of the learning e:^ienc&, findii^ that it is a usefta stimulus 
to learning camnunication skills and prcnoting self-confidence. 

liocal co-ordinatincr acrencie s 

The agencies described in the previous section obviously have a role, 
where they exist. In Modern, the school-work-agency, workir^ jointly 
with other services in the city, found 325 work placemants for stu- 
dents taking part in a summer holiday work ejqperience scheme. Hie 
Rijnmond project (NL 25) found more than 800 placements for a new gui- 
dance curriculm. These and other projects have found that a 3-step 
strategy worJcs best: 

• send the firm introductory information; 

• telqciione the firm anj discuss the request; 

• visit the manager. 

Die Rijrmond project even produced a lO-minute video to introduce 
their progranme to the firm, and found it a very effective means of 
encouraging them to co-operate. 
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On the v4iole, big firms find it easier to cx>-cperate vd.th a cxxjrdina- 
ting agency, because they find that it saves them tiioe and ^Jhsy do not 
have to handle a lot of individual requests. On the other hand, \*iere 
firms are smaller, they may find it easier to have direct contacts 
with the schools, ill a ysoxe informal way. In areas with firms of dif- 
ferent 3dnds and sizes, a mixture of both approaches may be quite work- 
able, but with sane scqpervisory, and overall oo-orriinatirg role beirg 
exercised by the agency in the area. The developraental and co-ordinat- 
ixig potential of agencies should not be uaJer-estimated; if there is 
a shortage of places, agencies may be able to play an important part 
in persuading large firms to assist; thi^ may also be able to help 
schools to organise their use of placements in a more effective way, 
even xising the same placement in a firm lODre than once during a school 
year. 



Where can extra work experience places be found? Box 18 

In firms with less than 100 enployees in the technical and agri- 
cultural sectors, ihat is one of the answers vMch came out of 
a 1984 survey of 1,964 fi^-ias in the Netherlands. 

Scjte other results of this survey: 

• only 20% of all Dutch firms take part in work ejqperience 
schemes: 82% of the big firms (1004- enplcyees) ; 52% of the 
medium-sized (21-100) ; 29% of the small (6-20) and 17% of the 
very small (1-5) ones. 

• in the last 4 years only 40% of small firms had been asked to 
participate, but 85% of the bigger ones. 

• 40% of the firms who had not been asked said that they were 
willing to participate; th^ were mainly in agriculture, 
education and the small industry sec±or; 

• big firms were being overvAielmed with requests for place- 
ments. Dealing with them often cost 10-20% of the work-time 
of a msiiiber of staff. Gliese firms favoured a more centralised 
procedure. 
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5. Si53port for teachers 



Introducing aid nmning a work e^qjerienoe schema r^ Vf^ i>ew r^j^nrji? on 
the teachers cxavxtmed. What th^e will be depends cn the cjontext; 
teachers in vocaticml sclyx>ls, drawirg cn practical exanples frm 
work experi&ncB to illustrate lessons ai theory, clearly need to be 
inf onoQd abcut developments in the industry vSiich their students are 
visiting; tut for other forips and uses of work ej^jerierx^ in ocqpul- 
sory sd^llng, the kinds of laxwlec^, skills and attitudes vAiich 
teachers will need to develop in order to run a scheone successfully 
will be quite varied. Scroa teachers may find thenselves dealing with 
pecple and institutions outside the sc^l with whan they have never 
been in contact before; others may want to help students to reflect 
on, and interpret^ their experiences in their placesoent, and find it 
difficult to do sa without having sane laore personal knc:wleci^ of the 
world of WDrk themselves; others may be called on to interact with 
their students in a more adult relaticeiship than before, and need 
help in adjusting to this. 

Work experience - new demands on teachers Box 19 

Attitudes 

• greater awareness of current develcpraejits in the eooncmic 
world; 

• greater awareness of the potential contributic^i of work 
©qoerience as part of the curriculum. 

Khowledae 

• about the social and ecoficmic world outside the school; 

• about new types of work, jobs, processes and develcpnents in 
the organisational strvicture of the world of work; 

• about hw to organise and run schemes such as mini-enter- 
prises, in schools. 

Skills 

• negotiating and public relations skills, to deal with firms, 
etc; 

• teachii^ skills e.g. for helping students doii^ project work 
and in individualised learning and for creatdrng new learning 
situations. 
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TbB pilot projects have taken these demands sericxisly, and devel<^)ed a 
range of different kiiids of e}qperienoe and training to help teachers 
ineet them. Box 19 summarises the three main areas of need, relating to 
new attitudes, ]mowledge and new skills, vMch training or staff de- 
veloppftent was designed to help. 

The kinds of professional skills called for in teachers to handle work 
e)qperience successfully overlap), naturally, with the skills needed to 
handle the other kinds of change talcing place in pilot project schools 
in the Programme, such as tcwards more practical learning, more acti- 
vity-based courses, and so on. But scaDne training activities have been 
specifically related to work e>5)erience. 

Ihe ccaranonest r^xanse, vfiiich can be seen in pilot projects in Belgium, 
Germany, Greece, Italy, the Netherlands, and the Ifriited Kingdom, is to 
provide scome work ej^jerience for teachers themselves. Such schemes 
have varied enormously in length, fran a few days (in most countries) 
to as long as 6 months (for a few selected teachers, e.g. in the 
United Kingdom) . 

The Zeelana project (NL 24) is a good illustration of a short work ex- 
perience scheme for teachers. It organises 3-day visits for teachers 
of guidance and practiced subjects to ccjipanies and other institutions, 
and between 1983 and 1985 nearly 600 teachers took part (out of a total 
of 850 such teachers in the Province) . Over 90% found the e55)erience 
instructive, and 75% said that they learned something about recent de- 
velcpivents in industry as well as about their own subjects. Ihey found 
that they could use the information they had learned in their own 
teaching, and nearly half said that they often used exaitples from work 
experience. 

In Italy, the Itodena project (I 22a) also organised 2-day stays in 
firms for teachers. But more widespread in Italy is the practice of 
organising short seminars, lastirg 2 or 3 days, at which representa- 
tives from firms, economists from universities, and representatives of 
other bodies such as the local Chambers of Commerce, discuss recent 
developjttents in, and the prospects for, local industries in the re- 
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gion, and job ojpportunities, in relation to the ecmcoy of the area in 
vMdi the teachers are waridng. Such seminars have been a feature of 
all the Italian projects, and similar arrangements have been made in 
Greece, as part of the special U-ncnth training courses for teachers 
of guidance, to intensify their knowledge of, and contact with, firms 
and institutiontf~aK"thB-^©a of their own schools (though guidance in 
Greek schools does not normally include any work eikperiencse element) . 

In France, nany teachers in the pilot project sjjassining ways to im- 
prove the effectiveness of work ea^jerience (F 9) were able to visit 
their students during their placement, and this was helpful. 

Among the problems whicii projects have faced, arranging this kind of 
training activity are: 

• timing; in the Netherlands scheme, teachers attend the courses 
during sdiool-time. Bie placements are generally organised just before 
the sunmer holidays, \ihen sane examination classes are alread/ out of 
school so that the organisation problem is less. 

• assessing effectiveness; as the NetherlanSs scheme suggests, the 
results of teachers visitii^ firms appear to be positive. However, 
some take the view that it is nore iirportant' for teachers to be better 
infonned about the choice and availability of forms of further educa- 
tion and training, relevant to the future career choices of their pu- 
pils, than to concern themselves too closely with the world of work. 
Both views are reflected in the projects. 

• industrial tutors; the staff re^xaisible in the firm for svqpervi- 
sing the student attending it ai a placement should, if possible, be 
associated with the courses for teachers, m practice it has been very 
difficult to achieve this, since firms find it hard to spare time, 
particularly to release their staff for training activities of this 
kind. But ti\& role of the industrial tutor, in si^jervising the student, 
is of great importance, and deserves more attentioi. 



6. Ooncluslons 



A great diversity of vays of iising work ej^jerience have been reviewed 
here. Ihey reflect the varyliig history of ,^ts vise, in different cxm- 
tries, and the different fonos of the orgai :tion of secondary educa- 
tion in Ocffrctiunity countries. 

It is not lijcely that any single pattern of the use of vjork e35)erience 
will predcminate in the future, or that any one particular form of its 
use will be found to be more effective or preferable to others. Wider 
use of work eroerience, naoetheiess, s^e»s likely to continue to be 
the trend, vdth more and more pt5>ils being offered one or Hore work 
e55)erience placements during their tma in conpalsory education. 

Bie pilot projects have made it ciear, hcwever, that, \diile work 
experience schemes deserve a place as part of corpulsory schooling, 
they must be supported ty effective policies at ^fche national and local 
level. The following summarise what these policies should cover: 

1. Policies, guidance etc. must be prepared by the appropriate 
authorities, vMch : 

o state the objectives of the use of work e:$>srienca clearly and in 
operational tents; 

m encourage teachers to exploit the potential of students' work ex- 
perience in as many subjects in the curriculum as possible; 

• encourage a phased, or sequential, approach to the use of work 
e:5)erience as part of guidance or careers education teaching, 

• encourage the development of schemes of work experience vdiich 
draw not only on placements but also the other elements of work ex- 
perience schemes whicii have been identified in this paper; 

• recognise the iitportance of proper preparation and follcw-i^ of 
students* learning activities vAiich take place aitside the school. 
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2« Schools shoad pro^l da all students vdth programmes of pmaara - 
tion for adult and wo ridm life which include work experience. 

Ihe e3?)erience of the pilot projects suggests the desirability of 
offerijjg worJc experience to all yapils, not just those who are takii^ 
vocational, or practical, courses. It also indicates clearly the need 
to encourage ej^ploraticn of the possibilities of work experience, in- 
cluding work-shadowing, as a way of extendii^ vocational choice by 
girls into non-traditional career areas, to help to de-stereotype 
careers conventionally regarded as "male" ani "fenale". 



3' Ihe necessary condi tions shculd be created to support schools' 
use of work experience schemes. 

Hie pilot projects reflected the icportance of: 

• outward-looking attitudes on the jart of head-teachers, teachers 
and other staff, and the need for appropriate staff develcpner± sup- 
port for them; 

• giving sc±ools the fceedcm needed to vise the resources in their 
area. 



4. Suitable co-ordinating or liaison structures must be set tro. 

Hie more widespread work experience schemes becate, the nore necessary 
are such structure. A variety of types have been reviewed. Ihe 
schools' use of work experience can gain much frcaa their si^port, par- 
ticularly with regard to the iitportant task of increasing the number 
of placements available. 
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Glossary 



1. School-irdustry cxaiferences . Usually for young people in their 
last years of occpulsory education. Prograinmes often include briefing 
talks, groi5>-work, discussions on problems drawn frcci Industry, and 
case-studies and problem-solving, with the overall edm of e)5)laining 
the iiiportance and challenges of industry. 

2. Role-p la ying crames . Students play roles of managers, workers or 
trade unionists and in doing so have to solve a problem. Aims can 
inclxjde raising students' awareness of the variety and types of 
challenge and opportunities presented in the world of industry; and 
developing their discussion and reporting skills. 

ExaJntDls ; a Danish Transition pilot project (DK 3) has produced a 
booklet in which 24 role-games are described (aims, target groicp, 
duration, etc.) and their contributions to guidance are discussed. 

3. simulated business cyames ; ?re more cxmplex forms of role-play 
games. 

E?gainple ; In an 'Istituto Cfcanmerciale' (school of commerce), in an 
Italian pilot project (I 20a) , a groip of teachers develcped 3 busi- 
ness games for vocational trcdning: "Six firms", to siiraalate business 
transactions: "International trade" on biying and selling products 
abroad: and "A firm and its markets" a more coa^plex game on new 
production technolog:ss and negotiatia^is with trade imions. 

4. Mini-enteiprises : usually involve a number of students running a 
small, teitporary, business, in which they plan, design, make and sell 
a product or service. The aims can vary, between education fcr enter- 
prise, i.e. to enable your^ people to set their cwn busii^ss later; 
education about enterprise, i.e. to gain insist into marketing, fin- 
ancing, business organisation, etc.; and education in enterprise, i.e. 
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to develop initiative, decisicsn-naking skills, etc. (see also "Educa- 
ticjn for Enterprise; an interim report", Brussels, lEftPIM, 1986) . 

^Mi^: many pilot projects have run mini-enterprises, incltading 
B 1, IRL 18, I 20a, I 21b, UK 26, UK 28. 

5* Industrial projects. School-industry collaborations of various 
lands. Most ccnnnon between firms and technical and vocational training 
institutes but, increasingly, with other types of school also (U.K.). 
Students are given an opportunity to apply their theoretical knowlege 
to produce a product to specifications, and to learn to work xaxJer 
time pressure. 

Bam^: in the Modena pilot project (I 22a) a grot?) of stidents frm 
a vocational training iristitute carried out a qualily-control assign- 
ment, camnissioned by a local public service. In another (caranerce) 
school a student ycuth cooperative carried out a survey of local 
firms' ftiture use of mini-ccnputers, for the Chamber of Gsmrercs. 

^' Work exploration cantr e. off-site training workshop . Located off 
the sciiool premises and providing eqaipnent, f:pacs aijS staff not 
available in school these centres can serve various purposes: 

• as a base for a mini-enterprise (Irish pilot projects IKL 16 £ 18) ; 

• to prxjvide "taster" placements (Danish 'Vaerkestedskola' (workshop 
schools) , as in the Aalborg pilot project DK 3) ; 

• to provide jcb-related training facilities (Gennany, generally) . 

Such centres may also be a response to a shortage of placements in 
firms; and to the need to share practical facilities and staff between 
several schools. 
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7. Use of Irdustrlal facilities . Shaaring equipasnt/facilities in a 
firm, or pxxr/Lded, totporarily or permanently, to the school. 

Exaitples ; schools in Belgium (B 1) and Ireland (IRL 17) have received 
micro-KXcputers fixm firms and modems to link them with a firm's main- 
fL'dme ccnputer. 

8. Work cbservation, work shadowing . Studying an occupation by fol- 
lowing a particular enployee throui^ his/her workir^-day. Regarded as 
vseful to inform students about jctos ^ghich are less characterised by 
the nature of the tasks done (e.g. meetings, writing r^rts, making 
tel^Jione calls) than by the role of the individual, e.g. in managing 
a firm, preparing a court e^jpearance, visiting a patient, etc. 
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ANNEX B 



list of cxxTtacts for TSransition pilot projects referred to in the 
text 



B 1 J. Robert, 25 rue CJentrzae, B - 7050 Ma«rage-La louviere. 
Tel* 32 - 64 - 66 26 14 

B 2 Mne A. Machiels, Centre P.M.S., luitersteenweg 56, 
B - 3500 lasselt. Tel* 32 - 11 - 22 17 38 

EK 3 H. Bruun, IHskDllng- et EF Erojekt, Hasserlsvej 174, 
EK - 9000 AeOlorg. Tel* 45 - 8 - 11 22 11 ext. 4170. 

DK 4 P. Llndholm, Stole- og Fritidsforvaltnlngen, Hvidovrevej 59a, 
EK - 2650 Hvidovre. Tel* 45 - 1 - 78 12 11 Ext. 1207 and 1208. 

D 7 V. Hopf , Regionales Verixsndsystan Kassel, Hauffstrasse 5, 
D - 3501 Fuldatal 1. Tel* 49 - 561 - 81 81 58. 

F 9 P. Oiauvet, Direction des Iyo6es (DIC4) , Ministfere de 

1 'Education Nationale, 107 rue de Crenelle, F - 75007 Paris. 
Tel* 33 - 1 - 4550 11 16. 

F 11 Mtne C. iSarlier, Mlnistere de 1 'Education nationale, (DLC6) 
107 rue de Grenelle, F - 75007 Paris, 
Tel* 33 - 1 - 4550 10 08 

IRL 16 T. CSxxaks, ONEC Curriculua Develcpnent Uhit, 28 Wfestland 

Row, Trinity Ctollege, IRL - Dublin 2. Tel* 353 - 1 - 60 24 33. 

IRL 17 Ms. M. O'Riordan, Curriculum Developoaent Ceijtre, V.E.C. , Island 
Hbuse, Cathedral Square, IRL - Galway. Tel* 353 - 91 - 671 94. 
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IRL 18 J. Gleeson, curriculum Develcpient Centre, St. Patrick's 
Ocsrpr^ieiisive School, IRL - Shamati, Co. Clare. 
Tel" 353 - 61 - 61 878. 

I 20a G. Italiaro, Eroweditorato agli studi di Firenze, c/o liceo 
Scientifico, "II Etontonto", Via XX Settembre, 31, 
I - Empoli (EE) . Tel» 39 - 571 - 7 26 73 

I 21a A. Maccari, Liceo Scientifico, Via Kennedy 12, I - 31015 
Oonegliano (TV) . Tel» 39 - 438 - 35 944. 

I 21b L. lannuzzi, Eroweditorato agli Studi di Avellino, 

Via de Renzi, I - 83100 Avellino. Tel" 39 - 825 - 25 040. 

I 22a E. Ferrari, Eroweditorato agli Studi di Modena, 

Via Rainuso 100, I - 41100 Modena. Tel" 39 - 59 - 335 335. 

I 22b N. Panaro, ufficio Scclastico Regionale del Piemonte, 

Corso Matteotti, 32a, I - 10121 Torino. Tel" 39 - 11 - 531784 

NL 24 Ms. Hinke de Graaf, OQA Zeelani, Postbus 2034, 
NL - 4460 MA Goes. Tel" 31 - 1100 - 305 48. 

NL 25 P. Schings, OQA Rijndelta, Postbus 21813, 

NL - 4460 AV Rotterdam, atel" 31 - 10 - 33 17 44. 

UK 26 J. Eaton, TRAWL Project, NICED Information Office, 

Stranmillis College, Stranmillis Road, G.B. - Belfast BK 5DY, 
N. Ireland. Tel" 44 - 232 - 682414. 

UK 28 Ms. E. Lennie, Glenwood Secondary School, 147 Castlemi Jc Drive, 
GB - Glasgow G45 9UG, Scotland. Tol' 44 - 41 - 634 9367. 
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©lis paper is one in a series vAiich is being produced on behalf 
of the OoKimission of the European Ocsramunity on issues related to 
the Transition of Young People from Education to WbrJdng and Adult 
Life. It was prepared for the Oamraissicn by a team enployed by 
TFKPLMH, an applied social research institute, based in Cologne. 
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